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(From the Uni Quarterly and Review.) 
The Seventh Chapter of Romans; with Notes. 


Preratory Osservations. Our chief aim, 
now, is confined:to what the apostle says of the 
flesh, &c., as the seat of sin. Other topics which 
oceur, we shall pass over more slightly. 

‘The character of this chapter is in the highest 
degree rhetorical, as distinguished from scientific 
preciseness, The language throughout is figura- 
tive, withou tany aim even at consistency, so far as 
respects the form of expression. We shall find 
the figures frequently broken, and shifted from 
subject to subject; the same word or phrase is 
sometimes used in opposite senses; every thing is 
personified, such as the law, sin, righteousness, 
&c.; and the personification assumes different 
shapes in different parts of the discourse. We 
must, therefore, be careful to draw out the main 
thread from its rhetorical entanglements, and to 
follow it through, without being turned aside by 
mere tropes and metonymies. 

The idea, with which the chapter opens, is, that 
believers are delivered from subjection to law, 
that is, from servitude and thraldom under it, as 
merely a catalogue of commands, Their moral 
life is not developed by slavish, mechanical ob- 
servance of the letter,—so much to be done, be- 
cause so much is exacted,—but by a freer method, 
and by a higher principle, namely, by the spirit 
itself of righteousness, or as the apostle elsewhere 
calls it, by faith, which leads them spontaneously 
in the way of obedience. He begins by pleading 
that his brethren in Christ were dead to law, that 
is, when it is taken in the formal sense just men- 
tioned. 


1. Know ye not, brethren, (for I speak to them that 
know the law,) how that the Jaw hath dominion over a 
man as he liveth? 2. For the woman which hath a hus- 
band, is bound by the law to her husband, so long as he 
liveth; but if the husband be dead, she is loosed from 
the law of her husband. 3. So then, if, while her hus- 
band liveth, she be married to another man, she shall be 
called an adulteress; but if her husband be dead, she is 
free from the law, so that she is no adulteress, though 
she be married to another man. 4. Wherefore, my bre- 
thren, ye also are become dead to the law, by the body 
of Christ, that ye should be married to another, even to 
him who is raised from the dead, that we should bring 
forth fruit unto God. 5. For when we were in the flesh, 
the motions [Jiterally, passions, or emotions,] of sins, 
which were by the law, did work in our members to 
bring forth fruit unto death; 6. but now we are delivered 
from the law, that being dead [ Griesbach, being dead to 
that] wherein we were held; that we should serve in 
newness of spirit and not in the oldness of the letter. 


Ver, 1—4. As a woman is released from the 
law of her marriage, when her husband is dead, 
80 we, who believe, are become dead to mere law 
(in the sense mentioned above,) by the corporeal 
death of Christ, which we professed to take upon 
ourselves when we were buried in baptism—as is 
explained in ch. vi. 3-6. [Mark the striking want 
of precision in the form of the simile, here, in its 
application: At first, it is said that the law hath 
dominion (literally, lords it) over a person only so 
long as that person lives; then, that when the 
person dies, not he, but another, namely, his 
wife, is loosed from the law; and lastly, this is 
made to illustrate the point that, as believers have 
taken Christ’s death upon themselves in a sym- 
bolical way, they themselves (not others,) are 
dead to the law, or loosed from its despotism.— 
We must be careful not to be misled by such 
shiftings of the figure. 

+6. —were in the flesh,| not literally, for in 
that sense they were still in the flesh; but when 
we lived under the daginion of our senses. —the 
passions, or emotions of. sins, which were by the law. } 
Sin is personified. emotions are said to be 


occasioned by the law, because the strife it raises 
within us is cuused by our consciousness of its 


7. What shall we say, then? Js the law sin? God 
forbid. Nay, I had not known sin, but by the law; for 
I had not known lust, except the law had said, Thou 
shalt not covet. 8. But sin, taking occasion by the com- 
mandment, wrought in me all matner of concupisence. 
For without the law, sin was dead, 9. For I was alive 
without the law, once; but wher the commandment 
caine, sin revived, and I died; 10. and the commandment 
which was ordained to life, I found b be unto death; 11, 
for sin, taking occasion by the commandment, deceived 
me, and by it slew me. 12. Wherebre, the law is holy, 
and the commandment holy, and jug, and good. 

13. Was, then, that which is good made death unto 
me? God forbid. But sin [was made death unto me,} 
working death in me by that which s good; that sin, by 
the commandment, might become exceeding sinful. 14. 
Fur, we know that the law is spiritual; but [ am carnal, 
sold under sin; 15. for that which I Jo, 1 allow not; for 
what I would, that do [ not; but what I hate, that do I. 


being unlawful, prohibited,—a; the apostle ex- 
plains in the 7th verse. —did work in our members, | 
or in our sensitive nature; for the members of 
our body are not themselves cirectly affected by 
the prohibition of moral law. —to bring forth fruit 
unto death,| or unto guilt, self-ceondemnation. But 
now, being dead to the law, (as before explained, ) 
we serve God in a new way, by the spirit of 
righteousness,and not in the old way, by a mechant- 
cal observance of the mere letter of the commands. 

7. Because the law exasperates our sinful in- 
clinations, by its prohibition, does it follow that it 
is itself sinful? No, indeed; for we should not 
have sin, as such, but for the prohibition, which 
thwarts it, and makes it to be transgression. 
-~lust] here means wrong desire in general. We 
should not have known it, as wroag, but for our 
consciousness that it is unlawful. 

8-11. When we were unconscious of any law 
against such desires, they were not accompanied 
with guilt, or moral death; and we were then 
alive, in this sense,—that is, we had no self-con- 
demnation. (He evidently wes the term death, 
here, for guilt.) But when the command, or pro- 
hibition, was brought home t¢ our minds, it made 
these desires become sin,—gave sin its life, that 
is, its guilt. And so the command, which en- 
joined hearty obedience, mpral life, produced 
guilt or moral death in us, by our breaking it. 

12. That the law is holy and good, is seen 
trom the very fact that it forbids sin and requires 
holiness of us. 

13. He recurs to what he had said in verses 8 
-11. Was it, however, the law itself, strictly 
speaking, that produced death, or guilt, in us?— 
No; the guilt was caused by those desires which 
transgressed the law; and the command, which 
forbade them, only brought out into light their 
real character as sin. If there had been no law, 


16, If, then, I do that which I would not, I consent uato 
the law that it is good. 17. Now, then, it is no morqJ 
that do it, bat sin, that dwelleth in me. 18. For I know 
that m me (that is, in my flesh,) dwelleth no good thing; 
fur to will is present with me, but how to perform that 
which is good, I find not. 19. For the good that I 
would, I do not; but the evil which I would not, that I 
do. 20. Now if I do that [which] 1 would not, it is no 
more | that do it, but sin that dwelleth in me. 

21. I find then a law, that, when I would do good, evil 
is present with me. 22. For I delight in the law of God, 
after the inward man; 23. but I see another law in my 
members, warring against the law of my mind, and 
bringing me into captivity to the law of sin, which is in 
my members. 24. O wretched man that I am! whoshall 
deliver me from the body of this death? 25. I thank 
God, [this deliverance is] through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. So, then, with the mind I myself serve the law 
of God; but with the flesh the law of sin. 


16. Now, if we in our conscience condemn 
the wrong which the law forbids, we ourselves 
bear testimony, even when we disobey the law, 
that it is good; according to verse 12. 

17. This verse is merely a rhetorical expres- 
sion, intended only for effect,—-namely, to set out, 
in the very strongest light, the domineering force 
ot siaful habits of mind. To use a common fig- 
ure, which is almost as strong,— They lead us cap- 
tive. 

18-20.,—in me. (that is, in my flesh,) dwelleth 
no good thing.| How does this agree with what 
he elsewhere teachers, that our ‘‘ bo«y is the tem- 
ple of the Holy Ghost, which dwelleth in us?” or, 
that we should ‘‘ present our bodies a living sa- 
crifice, holy, acceptable to God!” &c. There 
may be a contradiction in the words, but none in 
the meaning. Manifestly, by the flesh, he here 
means, as in other places, the condition of the 
mind when subject to the senses; or, as he some- 
times calls it carnal mind. —io will is present with 
me; bul to perform that which is good, I find not,} 
when in this condition, He feels bound in con- 
science to do good, but his inclinations and will 
are opposed to it. Here and in what follows, the 
language is of the same unguarded rhetorical 
character as in verses 15, 17. [It is important to 
mark the bold license of expression in this pas- 
sage and in the verses referred tv. ‘There is, in- 
deed, no danger of mistaking it, here; but it may 
put us on our guard against pressing the apostle’s 
language too closely in other places where he 
treats of this subject. ]} 

21. —I find, then, a law,| or rule. Our expe- 
rience shows it to be a rule that, while we are 
conscious of our obligation te do good, evil ten- 
dencies within us interfere. 

22. He proceeds in this aad the following 
verse, to exemplify the foregoing. —J delight mn 





those desires would have existed still, but without 
rebuke; the law showed their malignity. 

14. —the law is spiritual] in its requisitions, that 
is, demands spiritual obedience; but our minds, 
enslaved by the senses, run counter to it; and this 
causes the guilt. [In other places, the apostle 
argues that the law, as mere command, cannot 
give us the spirit necessary to obey it. } ' 

15. That there is such a slavery of the mind 
appears from the fact, that we do what we cannot 
but approve as right. [Of course, the apostle 
does not here mean what he literally says. He 
trusts to the self-evident character of the case to 
guard against such a misapprehension, and freely 
indulges in rhetorical language which cannot be 
interpreted in any way, on the supposition that it 
is logical. Every body knows, that, in moral 
acts, we always do what do just what we on the 
whole will to do; and that when we do what we 
condemn, it is not because we hate it, but be- 
cause we on the whole love it. No act can be a 
moral act any further than it agrees with the will 





of the agent.] 


the law of God after the inward man;} that is, I ap- 
prove it in my conscience, and feel the obligation 
to obey it. [He does not mean, of course, that 
his mind, orn the whole, accords with the law of 
God, save when he actually obeys; for such ac- 
cordance of his mind would be the very obedience 
that the law requires. | 

23. —another law in my members ;| another ten- 
dency within me, namely, that of the sensual af- 
fections. —warring against the law of my mind; | 
against the law recognized by my conscience. 

24, —deliver me from the body of this death, an 
Hebraism, for this deadly body; that is, this body 
which occasions death or guilt. The apostle, 
however, does not mean the physical body as such; 
for he was not speaking of deliverance from this, 
as appears by the next sentence, but of deliver- 
ance from the domination of the sensual affections. 
—through Jesus Christ our Lord; that is, I thank 
God there is deliverance therefrom through Christ ; 
or by faith in him; as. the apostle argues at large 
in the next chapter. —So then,} referring to what. 





he had said in verses 22, 23. —2with my mind £ 
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serve the law of God;] in my conscience | approve 
it; ashe had before shown. ~—ith the (flesh \the 
law of sin;] the sensual affections of his mindy’ 
whea predominant, made him the slave of sin. 


(From the Universalist Miscellany. ) 
Scraps from my Sketch-Book. 
BY REV. PETER BENSON. 
January 9, 18—. I have been to-day to preach 
in a town where Universalism is very little known. 

e congregation was large and attentive, and, 
thank God, some good was done. I preached 
from Mott. xi. 28-30. ‘‘Come unto me, all ye 
that labor, and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest. Take my yoke upon you, and learn of 
me; for I, am meek and lowly in heart; and ye 
shall find rest unto you souls. For my yoke is 
easy, and my burden is light.” I endeavored to 
show, 1. That to come to Christ is to believe in 
him, receive him as a Teacher and Savior, apply 
his doctrines to our hearts, and make his religion 
our rule of action. 2. That the rest enjoyed by 
those who come to him is derived, first, from the 
views which the gospel gives to God, his govern- 
ment, his plan of salvation, and the destiny of 
the world; secondly, from the love and gratitude 
with which it fills the soul; and thirdly, from its 
ennobling and useful service. And 3. That this 
rest was offered to all,—to the weary and heavy 
laden of every character,—to those oppressed by 
bereavements, by sin, by superstition, or by false 
religion. 

During the delivery of the sermon, I perceived 
that a lady in the congregation was deeply affect- 
ed, and from her dress I saw that she was a 
mourner. She listened with intense interest; and 
as [dwelt upon the love of God, upon the perfec- 
tion and benevolence of his government, upon 
the efficiency of his provisions of grace, and the 
certainty of the ultimate salvation of all, there 
was an expression of delighted amazement upon 
her countenance, and the eye which had been 
downcast, began to beam with hope. Tears flow- 
ed, but they appeared to be tears of joy. When 
I reached the last head of the discourse, and be- 
gan to speak of the bereaved, and to show that 
the gospel! could give rest to every class of mourn- 
ers, she leaned forward and forgot everything 
about her. Her fixed eye and her anxious coun- 
tenance bespoke a heart that was burthened with 
grief. In this situation she remained till the con- 
clusion of the sermon, when she unconsciously 
exclaimed, Thank God, he’s saved, —he’s saved! 

After service I had an introduction to this be- 
reaved woman; and it was arranged that she 
should cali at the house where I was to dine, that 
we might have an opportunity of conversing to- 
gether, The gentleman with whom I was to dine 
was a stranger to me, but his appearance was 
prepossessing, J found him intelligent and deeply 
interested in Universalism. He had been for sev- 
eral years a believer in Partialism, and had felt 
his burden which that awful doctrine lays upon 
the soul. His wife had not been equally fortu- 
nate in escaping from the bondage of a false 
creed. I had not been long in the house before 
I discovered that I was to her an unwelcome 
guest. Apparently with the design that I should 
hear, she said to her husband, ‘‘You have insulted 
me by brinhing that preacher of lies to my house, 
—you have disgraced me,—his doctrine is damn- 
able,—and I cannot endure the sight of him.” In 
this strain, with a loud voice, she continued to 
talk for some time in the room adjoining the one 
in which I sat. I felt extremely unhappy, and at 
‘first thought I would excuse myself, and cail en a 
friend near by. But I remembered that a hus- 
band had rights, and I concluded to remain. She 
at length came with him into the room where I 
gat, She refused, however, to extend her hand 
when introduced, and preserved a dogged silence. 
I attempted:in vain to draw her into conversation. 
She gave me two or three answers to questions 
proposed, but more snappish answers were never 
given. When we gathered about the table, | 
was requested to invoke a blessing. At¢the mo- 











< roshed to a clesei in the Foom, an Moc grad 
ed a serrible clattering of the dishes. “As {J ,ha 
%) un the aevioef though best to wait, 1 
did’so, but the dishes danced on for a long time. 


| At last.she returaed.to..the table with-a counten- 


ance expressive of anything but love. I then 
commenced the service, but no sooner was the 
first word uttered then she flew to the fire-place, 
and made the shovel ring most charmingly! The 
husband -was grieved'to the heart, but ‘said no- 
thing: But little was eaten. The wife was too 
angry, and the husband foo much wounded to feel 
any appetite for dinner. 

Before we had tisen from the table the mourner 
came in. And Owhat a lecture did she receive 
from this amiablelady! They were both mem- 
bers of the samechurch, and had both been ac- 
tive in the distribation of tracts, and in working 
for their minister. The mourner was charged 
with disgracing her church, with grieving her 
minister, and with being a deceiver and an infidel! 
The poor woman sought to defend herself, and to 
state the reasons which induced her to attend 
my meeting, bu the pious woman would not 
listen. The stom raged on till it was time to 
depart for churet; and depend upon it, I felt re- 
lieved when the shrill and snarling voice no long- 
er pierced my ear, I never felt more forcibly the 
truth of Phillip’s remark respecting bigotry.— 
‘*She has no head, and cannot think; no heart, 
and cannot feel.” 

At the close o/ the afternoon service I had an 
opportunity of corversing with the mourner, She 
had lost a brothe, who died without having been 
converted; and her minister told her he had gone 
to hell! She was distracted; and with a heart 
crushed and bleeding, she determined to hear me 
preach; and theugh she came bowed with dispair, 
she left rejoicing in God. She realized the truth 
of the Savior’s words, ‘‘Come unto me all ye 
that labor and ire heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest. 


( Onginal. ) 
Prayer. 

Prayer is the expression of a full heart; poured 
out to God, as our Father and Friend. It is the 
deep-breathed acknowledgement of regret for sin 
—and an humble and sincere desire for pardon— 
an earnest petition br desired favors—and at. the 
same time, a surrerdering of our will to that of 
our Father—while our heartfelt gratitude is given 
for so many and ceaseless evidences of the love 
and care of a tender and watchful and indulgent 
Parent, 

It is a breathing of the soul after God. Oh, 
‘* how sweet to be allowed to pray!” To kneel at 
the footstool of the Most High!—assured that we 
shall ever find a listening ear! How grateful to 
the heart this privilege—to open our whole soul 
to Him, who so manifested his love for us as to 
give his only Son to die for us; that Son, who, 
while upon earth taught his disciples to pray— 
who taught them their relation to God, saying un- 
to them when ye pray ‘‘ say our Father”—and 
who himself set an example of constant prayer. 
We are told that he “‘ spent whole nights in pray- 
er.”” He, whose days were so actively.and be- 
nevolently passed, that, he probably had no mo- 
ments of retirement, and although his whole life 
may be well said to be a life of prayer—still he 
feltthe need of that closer communion with his 
Father in heaven, and thus, instead of spending 
his nights in reposing the body, sought the lone 
mountain ‘amid the midnight air,” to find that 
strength and refreshment for the spirit of which 
he felta need. And if bre—the sinless Jesus, re- 
quired this exercise, oh how great must be the 
need of us sinful ones! Oh, merciful was the in- 
junction to man-to pray! but it would seem even 
without this, that the earth-tried spirit must natu- 
rally turn to God, for counsel, support and com- 
fort. Oh, there are seasons, when the weary 
soul, tired of the bustle and turmoil of life— 
when sinking ander its trials and temptations—its 
crushed hopes and its disappointed prospects must 
fain cry out with the Psalmist, ‘‘@h that I had 





snent I stepped forward.to engage io the service 


wings like a dove, then would I fly away and ‘be! 






-at the mercy seat—a 








"Then does it involuntarily look for reg 
vf for here alone it can be found—thea 
it i prose = itgelf in full confidence and trugt 
there—and there only does 
it receive that sweet refreshing which it craved, 
And yet natural, important and stregthening ag 
this exercise is, perhaps few duties and privileges are 
more neglected. That prayer is essential —ig-ele. 
vating—is a privilege, no Christian will deny. For 
to whom shall we apply for wisdom and strength, 
if not to God? Even’ the Holy Scriptures were 
unavailable without prayer—this is the golden key 
to unlock their treasures. Unless illumined by 
light from heaven, we could not see the truth. 


The teachings and writings of men can do no- 
thing for us, unless we are thus prepared to re. 
ceive the truth by wisdom from above, which it is 
our duty to seek. All other guides are false and 
delusory; they can afford us no safety through 
the rough roads and along the precipices that as 
travellers, we daily encounter. Our only beacon 
fight—our only rock of shelter is God. Truly 
said David, ‘‘ The Lord is my rock, and my fort- 
ress, and my deliverer; my God, my strength, i 
whom I will trust; my buckler, and the hour of 
my salvation, and my high tower. [ will call upon 
the Lord, who is worthy to be praised.” We 
turn with readiness to our earthly friends, for 
counsel, in doubt—for suport in sickness, fer com- 
fort in affliction, for light and cheer in season of 
gloom and despondency. And from our true 
friends, we do receive all that they are able to 
impart. But they, in human frailty are insuffi- 
cient for us, at all times,—‘* To whom shall we 
go?” Surely to God alone—to Him, of whom 
Christ has assured us, if we ask we shall receive, 
Who will deny the necessity for asking? And 
who can be so cold and ungrateful as never to ap- 
proach that Father of love and tender mercy, 
whose “ear is ever open to the cry of his chil- 
dren,” and who is more ready and willing to give 
good gifts to those who ask, than any earthly pa- 
rent is, to his children. God alone is truth ands 
love. *‘‘ He knoweth all things;” if we seek Him 
in sincerity, ‘‘ nothing wavering,” he will guide 
and direct us to the true path. Men and books 
may mislead us, but God will illumine our minds. 
The timid and weak, he wilf gently lead by the 
hand, even by ‘“‘the side of still waters.”” We 
can never expect to progress in knowledge and 
virtue and Christian holiness, without he earnest- 
ly and ardently desire it; yea, ‘‘thirst for it, as 
the hart panteth for the water brook. And this 
very desire—‘ uttered or unexpressed” is prayer! 
“Prayer,” says this pious Fenelon, ‘ is a simple 
movement of the heart towards its Creator; even 
desire to oppose your Creator, and you will never 
cease to pray.” Now, where this essence, or 
spirit of prayer is, it must and will, at convenient 
times and seasons, give itself utterance in words. 
We may sometimes be led into error, relative to 
the efficacy of prayer—that is, the receiving of 
those very gifts for which we have petitioned.— 
Although we have frequent evidences in Scripture, 
that the fervent prayer has apparently brought the 
desired good; and though we may recall seasons 
when, our hearts were deeply troubled and fearful, 
and when like Peter, in all earnestness and faith 
we have called ‘‘ Lord save me, or I perish, we 
have felt an outstretched though invisible arm, 
suddenly strengthening us—our fears all calmed— 
our safety sure; still we must be careful not to 
expect an answer always, in accordance with our 
wishes. For a wise and kind earthly parent does 
not always grant even the most urgent requests 
of his beloved child;—who is soon taught to 
place such confidence in that Parent, as to be- 
lieve (hat his refusal, is as great an evidence of 
love, as his granting other favors, for he knows, it 
has been withheld in wisdom. And shall we have 
less faith in the All-Wise—the All-Powerful?— 
Surely, no. But unless we have a just concep- 
tion of the character of God, we cannot pray to 
him aright—or indeed at afi. If we view Him 
only as astern and inexorable judge. As a partial 
and cruel parent, before whom we fear and trem 
ble—daring not so much as to lift up our eyes t@ 
him, whea we have “ erced and strayed from the 
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right, fearing bis. rath and vengeance, then indeed, 
we cannot upproach him as, we ought, as we would. 
But let. us regard him as he.is,a God of love, of ten- 
der mercies and compassion—our Father—let our 
souls be once filled with this delightful and truthful 
assurance, and readily will our bearts bend to Him. 
Naturally, frequently and earnestly shall we pray to 
him; then shall we, as did David, say, ‘‘ at morning, 
at evening, and at noon, will I praise the, OQ Lord.” 

With this sense of God's character, will the mourn- 
er’s heart be soothed and tranquilized—the sick and 
the sorrowful will drink in a sweet.draugbht of con- 
solation, and the troubled and agitated receive a bal- 
samnic effect. In this assurance, that God is love, 
we may travel through the world in confidence, love, 
and hope, in faith and trust; even in the submissive, 
and cheerful, and trusting spirit of litle children, 
who never have a fear, acare for the future. Let 
us, then, who are in the light, walk in the light, as 
faithful children, ‘* Because thou hast made the 
Lord, even the Most High, thy habitation, there shall 
no evil befall thee, neither shall any plague come 
nigh thy dwelling. For he shall give His angels 
charge over thee, to keep thee in all thy pete 


. . 
ae 


( Original.) 
Theological Controversy.—No. 3. 
Mr. Mason To Mr. Ba.tov:— 

Dear Sir,—After reading your reply to my second 
article on Rom. vi. 23, [am the more strengthened 
in the conviction, that the arguments originally de- 
duced from that passage to support the doctrine of 
the endless duration of the punishment of the sinner 
when properly understood, are wholly irrefutable on 
any correct principles of logic. But I perceive I 
have not had the good fortune to make myself clear- 
ly understood; and. notwithstanding you urge me to 
advance in the. argument, I shall attempt nothing 
more, in this article, than a review of the whole 
ground; for in a controversy involving such weighty 
interests, nothing is more unworthy serious, candid 
disputants, than a continual shifting from ene posi- 
tion to another, before the first propositions have 
been well disposed of. 1 bespeak, therefore, the pa- 
tience of your readers while | endeavor to hold you 
to my first premises and conclusions; for L believe I 
am not understood, or. if understood not answered. 

In the first placa, permit me to remind you that 
you are a little mistaken. in the statement of the 
“ thesis? which I endeavor to maintain;—it is not 
that the simple clause, * the wages of sin is death,” 
in and of itself, constitutes the entire basis on which 
| propose to sustain the doctrine of the eternal pun- 
ishment of the sinner, but that the whole text taken 
together contains the elements of the arguments for 
the overthrow of Universalism. You complain of 
the ambiguity of my language, and in order that you 
may understand me [ will remark, that | intend the 
argument to sustain both senses of the proposition, 
viz. Ist. That if sin produces its proper punishment 
in the form of moral death, it (sin) is necessarily 
eternal; and 2d, If sin produces its proper punish- 
ment in the character of moral death, that punish- 


‘ment or death is eternal; that is, on the supposition 


that the moral laws under which man lives have 
their natural operation, and independent of a reme- 
dispensation; or in-other words the penalty of the 
law without regard to the gospel as a subsequent, 
intervening provision, is eternal punishment. 

The first argument which [ bring to sustain this 
proposition, is based on the original relations of man 
to his Creator. You will allow that man, at his cre- 
ation, was was placed under a moral government, in 
the administration of which the principles of love, 
truth, righteousness and justice were blended—that 
he, was responsible for the faithful discharge of cer- 
tain moral obligations.. Now, it is an axiom in the- 
ology, that man was made with moral and_ rational 
powers just sufficient to do all God’s will and po 
more, and the testimony of Christ is clear to this 
point. Matt; xxii. $7. Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and, with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind.” .He was, therefore, when 
created in the image of God, respousible for doing 
all God’s will—for making anlimited progress in 
virtue and holiness, Justice required this, and could 
admit nothing less. Now my purpose is to show 
from these premises the remediless character of mor- 
al evil in the case of him who contracts it, having 
no respet to a remedial dispensation, which is cer- 
tainly a subsequent provision, Now suppose man 
transgresses as he did. What then? Why sin pro- 
duces its punishment; the sinner falls into the death 
of sin; the moral affections are alienated from God; 
and he is now without strength or ability to do God’s 
will, for he was only adequate to the discharge ot 
hie obligations in the first place, and since the law 
remains as supreme in its authority, as inexorable in 
its demands, as ever, aud while he has suffered the 

bes Of a greater or less portion of his moral power, 
he ean no longer meet his obligutions to his Maker. 


Now, however small the effect. of the first sin, it 
is enough to forbid the idea of the tr r ever 
doing the divine will again, by his own nataral abili- 
ty; he.must, therefore, by the inevitable operation 
of those moral laws under which he is placed, con- 
tinue to fall farther and farther below the. standard 
of virtue and obedience, to which the principles, of 
eternal rectitude will forever hold him responsible. 

Admitting these deleterious effects of sin, which 
no Universalist even can deny, there is but one al- 
ternative to which you can resort to save yourself 
from the conclusion, that the penalty of the law was 
eternal death! What is that? It is simply, that the 
Creator was bound, not by the attraction of love but 
by the ties of moral justice, to restore man from this 
fallen condition, 

- But this leads to two palpable absurdities; ab- 
surdities which no man with the crudest views can 
blunder over. The first absurdity is this. If God 
were under obligation to restore man, by the bind- 
ing effect of some moral Jaw urising from his origi- 
nal relation to us as Creator,—if, in the above named 
sense of obligation, he was bound to restore the sin- 
ner once, he would be under obligation to restore 
him the second time if he relapsed into sin—for 
moral law is as unalterable as moral relations—aod 
if he were bound to restore him the second time, for 
the same good reason, he would he bound to do it 
the third, and so on ad infinitum. Now this reduces 
the divine government to a ridiculous farce—it anni- 
hilates the responsibility of man to a Just tribunal— 
it gives the greatest encouragement and licence to 
sin—throws the whole responsibility of the sinner’s 
conduct upon God himself, and spreads rebellion and 
anarchy throughout the dominions of a holy God; 
for there is not a moral agent in his empire who has 
not the sane power and liability to sin, and who is 
not entitled to the same indulgence on the part of 
the Creator. The second absurdity, in which this 
view of the subject involves you, is, that it. contra- 
dicts the plain expression of Scripture, that man’s 
redemption through Christ is the giftof God. I will 
state the argument thus: Jf the laws of natural jus- 
tice lay God under obligation to restore the sinner 
trom his lapsed condition, then bis restoration to di- 
vine favor is a matter of Jaw and right—a blessing 
which the sinner has an indisputable claim upon— 
and God's free gift is null.and void, or language has 
no meaning. If lam under moral obligation, by the 
laws of moral justice, to pay you fifty dollars, and 1 
go and discharge that obligation, could I have the 
effrontery afterwards to impress people with the idea 
that 1 had made you a free gzft of fifty dollars? 
Such a form of expression in view of the before- 
mentioned premises, is one of the most. egregious 
solecisms conceivable! Now, sir, you just hold to 
the line of this argument and show its fallacy, and I 
yield. 

You ask me with much apparent self-complacency, 
‘if my perceptions are so obtuse as not to see how 
a man can be saved from a disease and the conse- 
quent pain thereof, unless the disease and pain are 
necessarily eternal ip duration”? I answer, they 
are just so obtuse as not to perceive the appropriate- 
ness or congruity of such an illustration! [ will not 


447 
sal love, but, are not |.exelusively by it. 
War, pestilence, flood. rags famine, that like 
scourges have smitten the earth from the earliest 
time, tell a different story. Say not that the expe- 
rience of misery is a necessary way to higher happi- 
ness; such a postulate limits the wisdom and good- 
ness of God, which being infinite, be has at his com- 
mand other modes of secuging the highest happiness 
of his creatures except the indireet, painful 
means of human experience. 

Your ‘‘reductio ad absurdum ” is quaist: indeed! 
I do my own convictions the justice to call it a lame 
sophism at the best. 1 admit that independent of the 
remedial dispensation through Christ, all who had 
actually sinned must have suffered the vengeance of 
eternal fire! But don’t you know that the pardon 
of an offence remits the punishment? Even accord- 
ing to Universalism ‘if sin be punishment,” and if 
sin be remitted, the punishment, being identical with 
the sin, or being connected with it in the close prox- 
imity of effect and cause, is remitted also. Acts x. 
43. ‘To him [that is to Christ} give all the prophets 
witness, that, through his name, whosoever believ- 
eth in him shall receive remission of sins; and, 
Universal doctrine being true, they shall receive re- 
mission of punishment! You shouted “ shipwreek’* 
this time before you saw the rock; it was only dark, 
deep, still water beneath our vessel!! We areina 
clear ocean and under a good breeze! 

There is a typographical error in my article where 
[am made to say, Surely Universalism teaches a 
** bad * doctrine instead of a hard doctrine to the 
sinner, as it should have been; so the old revamped 
joke about my calling the doctrine which the old 
Serpent preached a good doctrine, is handed back 
for the special benefit of Universalists, to whom it 
originally belonged. 

I regret very much that you are driven to th@sor- 
ry extremity of denying the native immortality of the 
human soul, to evade the force of truth, a doctrine 
that all Christendom as well as the ancient Jews 
with one united voice in all ages, have sustained 
without the shadow of adoubt! Your language is 
highly equivocal to be sure, but since you have as- 
sumed such a postulate in answer to the plain ques-~ 
tion, Whether man, was originally endowed with the 
capacity or power to enjoy eternal. life; and to avoid 
the conclusiveness of my reasoning, | shall lay the 
burden of proof of this point on your own shoulders, 
and consider my argument as. standing against you 
in all its force, until you show that immortal blessed- 
ness was not the original inheritance of the humaa 
soul, independent of the gospel. In conclusion, I 
will remark on this point, that if man did not come 
from the haad of his Creator an immortal soul, in- 
heriting eternal joys by the endowment of his Crea 
tor, then the mission of Christ was not to save souls 
trom the perils of sin, but to create souls that never 
before existed, that we might have eternal life!! 

In love yours, R. Z. Mason, 


Poverty of Preachers. 
Br. L. S. Everett-of Salem has published in the 
last Trumpet a Sermon on the order, or rather the 
want of order, in our denominational organization. 





impute to you obtuseness of intellect, but you are 
certainly paying a poor compliment.to your readers, 
in supposing their perceptions so dull as not to see 
through such a flimsy sophism;—for it is not covered | 
even by the gauze of ordinary ingenuity! 


they have to do with the motions of the moon and 
the stars!! If a man fall sick I know not that he 
has violated any law—that he is answerable to any 
tribunal—that he has committed any sin! 


[ cannot | 
see, sir, what justice or mercy has to do with the| 
disease of a sick man, any more than I can see what| only men! Apmittep! And if so, they have wants 


| 
| 


If he be | of the comforts of life—they need food and raiment, 


We should not, perhaps, agree with the preacher in 
all his ideas; but there is truth in what he says of 
the people’s keeping their preachers poor—and this 
truth ought to be circulated and known, in order that 
the evil may be corrected. Br. Everett says: 

‘* Preachers of the Gospel, they tell us, are men-—— 


lke other men! And they have families—some of 
them—wives and children; and their wives and chil- 
dren are very much like other folks—they have need 


sick it is our duty to heal him if we can; not actua-j|and a shelter from the storms of winter, and the 


kindness! You say justice requires that transgress- 


ted by feelings of justice or mercy, but by those of} scorching heat of a summer’s sun! 


But, | venture to say (and I say it feelingly,) there 


ion should cease; I say more, it requires punishment | cannot be found in America, a class of men, who are 
or atonement for past delinquencies which the sin-| more miserably dependent, or more wretchedly pre- 
ner, being under obligation to devote all his powers | vided for, than the preachers of our denomination. 
to the service of his God at all times, is wholly una- | With a few exceptions, they are compelled to labor, 


ble to make up. 


in carrying the message of salvation to the people, 


You ask, if {do not know that ‘“ God is love”? | with the fear of the Alms-house before their eyes! 
and I will ask, if you do not know that God is just,| Ay, and the most of us are guilty—yes, guilty, of 


and holy, and righteous, and as_ infinitely so as he is 
loving—that he is indignant at the moral turpitude 
of sin? No one moral attribute or affection predom- 
inates in the Godhead to the exclusion of any other, 
Strange that a man with half a grain of sense should 
suppose that every act of the Deity should be the 
offspring of unmingled love, because the apostle, iu 
referring to his dispensation of mercy, has named 
that sa one feature of his character! This Universal- 
isin is a one-eyed, one-idea_ religion, incompetent to 
a survey of all the elemeuts of the divine nature! 
Enlarge compass of your vision, and you will see 
from the dispensation of his Providence, as well as 
from the declarations of his word, that all his doings 
do not emanate from this single sensibility, love, 





They are compatible with the deepest, most univer- 


| exposing our wives and children to penury, if not te 
| starvation, by devoting our lives to the cause of 
truth, of God and humanity! O, if disposed to de 
iso, 1 could tell a story about these things, which 
| would cause all who should hear it, to refrain forev- 

er from envying poor preachers, and to cease com- 
| plaining of them for not doing more! ” 


A vew paper called the “ Vermont Temperance 
Herald,” has just made its appearance. It hails from 
Woodstock, and is edited by M, P. Parish, Esq. 
It is printed on good paper, and neatly executed. 
Success to the ‘‘ Temperance Herald,” we say. 
May it be mighty in strength of ‘Truth and Love, for 
the suppression of intemperance and the upbuildiag 
of temperance and every virtue. D, 





Protest against American Slavery, 
By One Hundred and Seventy Unitarian Ministers. 

We, the undersigned, disciples of Christ, and min- 
isters of his gospel, in bearing our solemn testimony 
against the system of American Slavery, deem it 
proper in the first place to declare the ground of our 
action. 

We owe it to three millions of slaves, our fellow- 
men and brethren, to do what we rightfully can to 
undo their burdens. ‘The wrongs of the slave, how- 
ever distant he may be, are our wrongs; for Jesus 
has taught us that every sufferer whom we can re- 
lieve is our neighbor, though a stranger, of another 
race and in a distant land. 

We owe it to staveholders, our fellow-men and 
brethren, whom we believe to be in a position hostile 
to the influences of Christianity, to speak a word of 
warning concerning the moral evil and inhumanity 
of the system with which they are connected. 

We are the nivre obliged to bear this testimony be- 
cause the Gospel of Christ cannot now be full 
preached in the slaveholding States, If it could, it 
might be less necessary to express our views in the 
present form. But violent and lawless men, as is 
well known, and as recent instances in our Own ex- 
perience show, have made it impossible for the south- 
ern ministers to declare the whole council of God by 

speaking freely of that particular sin with which the 
community he addresses is specially concerned. 
Consequently southern men of better character, who 
would not, perhaps, themselves sanction such con- 
straint, are nevertheless feft without instruction as to 
their duty in relation to slavery. And if neither re- 
ligion nor the instincts of humanity, nor the first 
principles of American liberty have taught them that 
the system is wrong, their ignerance may not be 
wholly their fault, but it would be ours were we to 
suffer it te remain. That they have been educated 
to believe that slaveholding is right, may be a reason 
why we should not severely blame them, but it is al- 
so & reasen why we should show them the truth; since 
the truth on this subject must ceme to them, if at all, 
from the free States, through books, writings, and 
public epinion. : 

These reasons would induce us to spenk even if the 
North were doing nothing to uphold slavery. But 
by eur political, commercial and social relations with 
the South, by the long silence of Northern Christians 
and churches, by the fact that Northern men going 
to the South, often become slaveholders and apolo- 
gists for slavery, we have given the slaveholders 
reason to believe that it is only the accident of our 
position which prevents us from engaging in this sys- 
tem as fully as themselves. Our silence therefore is 
upholdiag slavery, and we must speak against it in 
order not to speak in its support. ‘ 

Especially do’ we feel that the denomination which 
takes for its motto, * Liberty, Holiness, and Love,” 
should be foremost in opposing this system. More 
than others we have contended for three great prin- 
ciples,—individual liberty, perfect righteousness, and 
human brotherhood. Alt of these are grossly viola- 
ted by the system of slavery. We contend for men- 
tal freedom; shall we not denounce the system which 
fetters both mind and body? We have declared right- 
eousness to be the essence of Christianity; shall we 
not eppese that system which is the sum of all wrong’ 
We claim for all men the right of brotherhood before 
a universal Father; ought we net to testify against 
that which tramples so many of our brethren under 
foot? 

‘These reasons would lead us to speak individually 
and separately. But our combined veices may be 
heard more widely and be more regarded; and we 
therefore speak in company. As we do not, as a de- 
nomination, combine in subscribing creeds and fixing 
systems of theology, the more should we be ready to 
unite in practical endeavors to remove moral evils. As 
our principles of religious liberty do not permit us to 
exclude our brethren who are slaveholders from our 
Christian fellowship, the more should we testify 
against the slave system itself. Some individuals may 
think they hold slaves for the good of their bond- 
men, in order te give them their liberty under more 
favorable circumstarces. We cannot regard such 
slaveholders as we do those who hold their fellow- 
beings as'property for the sake of gain or personal 
convenience. Leaving to God to decide on the com- 
parative guilt or innocence of individual slavehold- 
ers, we pronounce the system unchristian and inha- 

man. 

And more especially de we feel bound to lift up 
our veices at the present time, when the South has 
succeeded in compromising the nation to the support 
of slavery; when it has been made a great national 
interest, defended in our national diplomacy, and to 
be upheld by our national arms; when the nation 
has, by a new measure, solemnly assumed the guilt 
and responsibility of its contimuance; when free 
Northern citizens, without any alleged crime, are 
tarowa inte Southera prisons and sold to perpetual 
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when our attempts te appeal respectfully 
tothe Paderat Courts are treated with contumely, so 
that the question is no longer whether slavery shall 
continne in the Southern’States, but whether freedom 
shall continue in any of the States. Now, therefore, 
wheo our reliance on political measures has failed, 
it is the time to trust more fully in the power of truth. 
To the schemes of party leaders, to political majori- 
ties, to the united treasures, arms, domains, and in- 
terests of the nation, ~ to the extension and per- 
petuation of the system, let us now oppose the sim- 
ple majesty and omnipotence of Truth: “ For 
who knows not that the Truth is strong,—next the 
Almighty? ” 

We, therefore, ministers of the Gospel of Truth 
and Love, in the name of God the universal Father, 
in the name of Christ the Redeemer, in the name of 
Humanity and Human Brotherhood, do solemnly pro- 
test uguinst the system of slavery as unchristian and 
inbuman,— 

Because it is a violation of the law of Right, being 
the sum of all unrighteousness which man can do to 
man, depriving him not only of his possessions, but 
of himself. And, as in the possession of one’s self 
are included all other possessions, and in the right to 
one’s self are included all other rights, he who makes 
a man a slave commits the greatest possible robbery 
and the greatest possible wrong. 

Becuuse it violates the law of Love, which says, 
‘“« Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, 
do ye even so unto them.” 

Because it degrades man, the image of God, into a 
thing; changes persons into property; and, by viola- 
ting the dignity of the human soul, is a constant sac- 
rilege against that soul which the Scriptures declare 
to be the * Temple of the Holy Ghost.” 

Because it necessarily tends to pollute the soul of 
the slave,—producing all vices, and fostering habits 
of indolence, sensuality, falsehood, treachery, theft, 
moral stupor and perpetual childhood,—by taking 
oa Hope, which God has appointed as the lighten- 
er of toil, the spur to exertion, and the seed of pro- 
gress, and by destroying the sense of responsibility, 
which is the bond that connects the soul with God. 

Because it tends to defile the soul of the master, as 
unlimited power must generally produce self-indul- 
gence, licentiousness, cruelty, arrogance and a dom- 
ineering spirit,—qualities utterly opposed to the hu- 
mility, meekness and self-denial of Christ. We cheer- 
fully admit that some, both of the slaveholders and 
slaves, have nobly resisted these influences, and 





shown us virtues which we should be proud to imi- 
tate. But we know that the prevailing tendency of 
the system is nevertheless evil, and that it must al- 
ways offer manifold temptations and inevitable occa- 
sions to sin. 

Because this system, as the indispensable condition 
of its continuance, must restrict education, keep the 
Bible from the slave, make life insecure in the hands 
of irresponsible power, deprive female innocence of 
protection, sanction adultery, tear children from par- 
ents and husbands from wives, violate the divine in- 
stitution of families, and by hard and hopeless toil 
make existence a burden. 

Because slavery, as all history testifies, eats out 
the heart of nations, and tends every year more and 
more to sear the popular conscience and impair the 
virtue of the people. It neutralizes the influence 
which we ongbt ts exert on the world, as a nation 
whose mission is to extend the principles of political 
freedom. Itdegrades our national character, making 
us appear before mankind as solemn hypocrites, who 
declare “ that all men are equal,” and yet persist in 
holding a portion of them as slaves,—who declare 
that “ all are endowed with certain inalienable rights, 
among which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness,”” and yet take these rights from a sixth part 
of their own community. Constantly to profess one 
thing, and constantly to practice another, must de- 
stroy the sinews of national virtue. 

In pure obedience to these principles, which no cir- 
cumstances can obscure and ne time can change, we 
protest against any attempt to defend this system, on 
the ground that the slaves are often treated kindly. 
It is not a question of treatment, but of right; and 
the greatest kindness would be ne compensation for 
the rights which are withheld. 

We protest against any attempts to defend the sys- 
tem from the letter of the Scriptures or from practices 
recorded in the Old Testament, as a libel on God and 
Christ, which would tend, so far as the attempt suc- 
ceeded, to destroy our confidence in the Bible. If 
this system was not prohibited amongst ancient na- 
tions by positive law, it was not for the reason that 
it was right, but that, like polygamy and other evil 

ractices, ‘* it was suffered for a time, becanse of the 

ardness of their hearts.” And if, from the imper- 
fect knowledge under the old dispensation, “ the time 
of this ignorance God winked at,” yet now, in the 


light of the Gospel, “he commands all men eve 
where to nt.” : 








Finally, while we prescribe no man’s course of ac- 








tion, we earnestly implore all'to put forth their’ 
energy, and in the most efficient modes, to show « 
cidedly their sympathy with the slaves, and their 
horrence of the system of oppression of which he is 
made the victim. . 

We implore our brethren at the South, especially 
those who hold the same faith as ourselves, to 
their faith by their works; to come oat from all par. 
ticipation in this sin, and, in the way they deem best, 
. to undo the heavy burden and let the oppressed go 

ree. 

We implore our brethren at the North, who may 
go to’reside in slaveholding regions, to go determin- 
ed to make every sacrifice of profit or conven- 
ience, rather than become abettors of this inhuman 
institution. 

We implore all Christians and Christian preachers 
to unite in unceasing prayer to God for aid against 
this system, to lose no opportunity of speaking the 
truth, and spreading light on this subject, in faith that 
the truth is strong enough to break every yoke. We 
pray them to remember those whose hearts were in 
this cause, who have ascended on high. If Channing, 
Follen, Worcester and Ware are still mindful of what 
is passing below, they must be looking to us to take 
their place and do their work. Wherefore, seeing 
we are compassed by such witnesses, let us lay aside 
every weight, and do the work of him who sent us, 
while it is day. 

And we, oo our part, do hereby pledge ourselves 
before God and our brethren, never to be weary of 
laboring in the cause of human rights and freedom, 
till slavery be abolished, and every slave made free. 





(Orwgenal. ) 
“The Law of Love,” 

We are all conscious of being acted upon by many 
tam influences. {t cannot be thought, of any 
of these, that they are fitful and irregular in their 
operations upon us. Originating, as they do, from 
one Over-ruling Hand, each must have assigned to 
it, its peculiar laws and act in strict and uniform 
conformity to them. Heaven, in its wisdom and 
geodness, has bestowed upon us the affection denom- 
inated love. It is one of our greatest pleasures. It 
binds the domestic circle with bonds which death 
alone can separate. Death cannot destroy it; it may 
remove loved ones from our embrace, but we love 
them still. Their dust is sacred. Enshrined in 
memory, they share our love. Conjugal love, filial 
affection, parental regard—those who have felt it all 
know its strength—how sweet, how divine. *T is 
past account. any have felt it, but who can tell 
its height and depth! *T'is the bond of friendship, 
the cement of society, the tie that unites all mankind 
in one. Love with us, is what light and beat are to 
vegetable life. It is our chief support; without it 
we languish, we die. *T is a hallowed influence; it 
sweetens every scene. 


But we do not always dwell in love. Hatred in- 


trudes itself, and banishes all the delightful sensa-~ 


tions and tender offices of love. It comes like a fell- 
destroyer of peace and happiness, and diffuses, in its , 
stead, misery and wo. ‘This is unnecessary.. We 
must observe “ the law of love.” It must be culti- 
vated. Its nature requires it. It will certainly 
thrive in our bosoms if we cherish it. 

When the heart is full of this holy influence, and 
springing out in active benevolence to all, then it is 
that we feel all the ‘ soul’s calin sunshine ”—then it 
is that we fulfill our duty, that we come up to the 
perfection of our nature, and find this world a very 
paradise. Heaven below is open to all of us. Did 
we observe that law of love, already referred, by 
which it increases and expands in our own bosom, 
until it appears in offices of kindness to all, and be- 
gets, in its turn, similar feelings in them; we should 
‘love one another with a pure heart, fervently.” 
No anger, no discord could mar our felicity. All 
would be life, and light, and love. 

Believe not, reader, that this is an idle fancy;—I 
speak from experience. Loweit Woopsman. 





( Oregenal. ) 
Away with Sorrow. 

‘I mark only the hours that shine.” This senti- 
ment is said to have been inscribed upon the plate of 
of a sun-dial in that land of bright skies and poetry, 
Italy. ‘I’he lesson inculcated by it is certainly most 
beautiful, and worthy the ayard of all. We should 
learn from it not to forget the sunny days of exis- 
tence, not to turn away from the bright spots in life, 
not to be unmindful of the blessings God is continu- 
aly bestowing upon us. Life will not all, be sun- 
shine, will nut all be bright and beautiful. We may 
expect some dark sterths, we must experience some 
shades of sorrow, But yet there are ‘lights in its, 
pathway, there are joys in its cup, there are 


pleas- 
res in its passing hours, and surely it i Lt 
wer religious to Wwell continually Goda te hades, to 
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brood perpetually over the memory of its sorrows 
The man who dwells upon the pleasant things in life, 
who makes the best of every thing, will as a general 
thing, be a far happier, better more useful man, 
than he possibly can be, who is continually looking 
upon the dark side, and fretting and complaining 
aout almost every thing in the world around him. 
The first will be a pleasant companion, a safe asso- 
ciate; the last must be omar himself, and, so far 
as his influence extends, render others so. ‘The first 
will extend happiness and do good; the last must be 
a torment to hunself and an injury to others. 
MevancrHon, 
ane 
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For the Young Folks. 
From the Philadelphia Saturday Courier.) 
The Child and the Angel.—A Vision. 


BY MRS. &. H. EVANS. 
I saw a child—a frolic-boy, 
Beside a river-margin straying; 
His jetty eyes were wild with joy, 
Methought his very curls seemed playiag— 
So lightly o’er his shoulders bare, 
Each ringlet fluttered in the air. 


All heedless down the verdant dell, 
His feet, as lilies white, came bounding; 
And now he grasped a tinted shell, ' 
And bent bis ear te list its sounding, 
Then looked, with eyes a moment grave, 
Within its smooth and fairy cave. 














At last, upon the crystal stream, 

A pale and lovely flower came gliding; 
With glance uplifted, it did seem 

Like christian love that fears no chiding‘ 
Wet little jey it brought to me, 
Its pure and glistening leaves to see. 


For when the bey its beauty spied— 

To fear, or thought of harm, a stranger, 
fe leaned far e’er the rushing tide, - 

And reck’d net of his mortal danger. 
My brain grew dizzy with affright,— 
And feeling dim’d my aching sight. 


No sudden plash!—no thriliing shriek! 
I turned again with wonder gazing;— 
Ah, Memery, is thy record weak, 
Or will the vision bear the tracing? 
Still leaned he there in all his charms, 
But circled by an Angel’s arms! 


All airily, ’mid focks of gold, 

His raven haic unconscious floated, — 
His cheek of rosiest mortal mould, 

Aad lips on which my senses doated, 
Pressed softly on the se:aph’s face, 
Nor dreamed hew fair their resting place. 


The flower was gained—the Guardian fay 
Replaced the boy, then smiling vanished; 
The child went singing on his way; 
But thoughts were mine, Time hath not banished; 
A joyous sense of Heavenly care, 
of Angel Presence every where. 





The Fountain in the Palace. 

-4 Story told to the Brook Farm Children, at the 
Crowning of their Summer Queen, June 2d, 1845. 
We feel this difficulty in addressing children, that 

though often childish enough, we are seldom child- 

like. Wedo not meet the young, face to face, be- 
cause we are so veiled and masked with the memo- 
ries of past experience. Yet the good are copstaat- 
ly putting off their disguises, and showing them- 
selves in naked truth. he newly born in spirit are 
even more simple than the newly born in flesh: and 
goodness is a perpetual youth. A dear friend of 
these children has just suggested to me the view of 
life as a pilgrimage through a series of transmigra- 
tions, by saying that ‘the inaecence of childhood is 
ignorance, but the innocence of angels is wisdom.” 

{ will try to show how this transmuting process goes 

on, by the following tale to my young friends. 

A child once lived in & ;in the centre of 
which was a fountain. The walls of the room 
where the waters rushed up imte the air and light, 
from an exhaustless spring, were of white. ‘The 
form of it was circular, and overhead, through a 
‘dome of lattice-work, the wires of which were like 
rays, the sun and moon and stars shone, and the blue 
sky smiled. ‘The child used te bathe in the water 
= drink, and as she did so, freeh life flowed through 

r. 

From the white temple of the fountain, three doors 
opened — three chambers, ranged around it, per 
were united together tes which swung to a 

afar bing q The first of aot cham- 
or; 


fro on soft moving hi 
: pate the third of indigo; the 


bers was of orange 
second of - Iaeach were wenderful pictures 


magic tantern, danced together and chased each oth- 
er over the floors. The child liked to run from room 
to room, and see the columns and fissures reflected 
in the water, which flowed through them from the 
fountain. And ever as she ran and looked at the 
water, a still, deep voice whispered, “ Stay not too 
long, dear child, or you will fall asleep and forget 
ourself. Come back before dark to the White 
Temple.” And, indeed, the child found that when 
she waited till the twilight, the dancing shadows and 
the flashing colors so bewildered her with an intoxi- 
cating delight, that she could scarcely raise her 
drowsy lids, or lift her languid libs. ‘Then would 
she fly back to the fountain and bathe and drink, till 
the coolness and freshness brought her to herself, 
and white winged dreams pillowed ter in peace. 
Around and beyond these three rpoms were four 
others, with doors opening both int the white tem- 
ple of the fountain, and into the ornge, green and 
indigo rooms, which also were connected with each 
other by curious passages winding together into a 
labyrioth. Of these four apartmerts the first was 
violet, the fourth was red, and be-ween them the 
second was blue, and the third yellow. Through 
each room too, and the passages rai a stream from 
the fountain. ‘The child delighted io wafder here, 
so crowded were the walls with pictures and the floors 
with images, so wonderful seemed to her the stirring 
game, and so ever fresh the pleasure of threading 
her way through the mazes. Often she lingered so 
long, that she could scarce find her way back by the 
water-courses to the fountain, and bllow the voice 
which ever whispered, “‘Tarry not too long, dear 
child, or you will fall asleep ani lose yourself. 
Come back hefore dark to the white emple.” Twice, 
indeed, she did fall asleep, and had ugly dreams, as 
I will now rell you. 
Once in the violet room she stood among the con- 
fused crowd of flitting shapes, asd saw them as 
crowned with flowers; they playfully tossed fruit to 
each other from the laden branches, asd pelted one 
another with ripe grapes. All was a scene of joy 
and kindaess. But suddenly as the shidows fell, the 
garden became a desert; the trees vere blighted; 
the boughs were bare; and the perishing multitude, 
with fierce eyes and frenzied actions, pre from each 
other the half-grown fruit. Wilder and wilder rose 
the conflict, until the air was dimmed with clouds of 
sand. ‘Then it seemed to the poor child, as if a tall 
brown woman swelled into large size, as she drew 
near, and seizing ber with skinay hands, heaped on 
her shoulders a heavy burden, and with a whip of 
knotted thongs drove her along as a slave. Long 
and weary was the way she wandered, until she 
grew tawny and thin as her savage mistress. At 
last she fell, faint with thirstupon the rocks. And 
then stooped over her a beautijul boy, sad and piti- 
ful, with gentle eyes, who, scattering from an urn 
cool drops upon her lips and ‘orehead, murmured, 
Sister, and she awoke. And fa! she was lying on 
the floor of the violet chamber with her hand in the 
trickling water; and the day was breaking. How 
gladly she heard again the deep voice whisper, 
** Dear child, come back to the-vhite temple.” Run- 
ning thither she bathed and drank: and all day long, 
this thought was singing round ler, “ Innocence was 
the slave of Hatred in the desert of Self; but For- 
giveness set her free.” And in this thought of ha- 
tred forgiven was born the Angel Friendship. 

A long time after this, when the child had almost 
forgotten the ugly dream in the viclet chamber, she 
remained after twilight in the red room, gazing on 
the multitade, which in long files from the dark, 
swept opward in procession, till they disappeared in 
the dark again. Each rank had is banner; and in 
their centre was a splendid Oriflamme, beneath 
whose felds, and borne upon the wiling arms of his 
noblest peers, was the Chief. Grani was the order 
of this triumphal march, as with even tread and 
stately gestures they passed. But aiddenly the Ori- 
flauwme was trampled in the dus;; the chief was 
overthrown, standard clashed with standard, rank 

ressed over rank; and on a pyramid of mangled 

dies a monstrous form stood brandishing a mace. 
As the poor child gazed, horror strick at the sight, 
a baad of ruffians seized her as a captive. They 
took ber to their tents, and made ber serve them 
with fiery drink. And she listened to their tales, 
until like them, she learned to flatter the strong and 
tread on the weak, and outwit the crafty. At fast 
they crowned her as their queen. Then it was, that 
flushed with the consciousness of power, she walked 
alone to dream of glory. And as she went, the drops 
of dew fell shaken frem the vines upon her hot brow, 
and the dew on the grass and flewers as she trod 
them down, bathed her feverish feet; and with the 
coolness came meek and gentler memories, like troops 
of children, singing, “ be like ws, humble and lowly, 


the rippling water was on her face and feet; and fly- 
ing from the Red-room, she fastened once more to 





op the walls; and changing shadows as frem some | bathe 


like us a child again.” She woke: and the spray of 


pote Ali that day and fora long while af- 
ter, the chi biserd tie vette se to her, wok: 
cence was captive to Ambition; Hamility set 
her free.” And then in the child’s heart amy 6 me 
the Angel Reverence. 

And now, dear children, shall 1 read you my rid- 
die, or will you guess it? Our Nature is the Palace; 
its rooms are our Passions; the child is the Soul; 
the fountain in the white temple is Love, forever 
flowing into us from God. [n our ignorant innocence, 
we are tempted to stray too amid 
each good in its season, but had in excess, till the 
lull usto a drunken sleep; though through 
mercy not the sleep of death. For still his waters 
of love refresh us, and recall us to ourselves. And 
still when we awake, the deep voice of his goodness 
says, come back, dear child, to the hfe-giving foun- 
tain of love. And out of our bitter streams he dis- 
tils the wards of wisdom, which are of power to re- 
new us with angelic youth.— Harbinger. 





An Enigma. 

[ am com of 19 letters. 
19 4 11 8 13, was a Greek mathematician; 
12 9, is a useful mineral; 
$ 5 6 17, is a substance used by painters; 
My 2 18 11 17 6, is a certain sign; 
My 18 1 17 9 7, is a kind of fish; 
My 7 17 1 13 17, is an article used to prepare food; 
My 19 12 6 17 9, is a name given to a kind of bird; 
My 4 19 10 7, is the young of a very useful animal; 
My 19 15 9, is a substance common to the animal and 

vegetable kingdom; 
My whole is the name of one of the greatest men of 
antiquity, G. D. 
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Effect of Capital Punishment. 


Whether capital punishments be right, is one thing; 
whether the effect of them is good, is another. We have 
our doubts in regard te both points; but especially the 
latter. Does it disincline the heart to sin to see a fellow 
creature hung by the neck until he is dead? Does it be- 
get sentiments of mercy? Does it beget a reverence for 
human life? Not at all, but the contrary altogether. It 
leads unprincipled men to believe, that society has no 
pity for the guilty; and begets a disposition to set society 
at defiance. But we are told of the terror which capital 
punishment strikes into the hearts of bold transgressors. 
How is this? We do not understand the matter. If 
capital punishment is continued because it strikes terror 
into the hearts of men, why are executions done in pri- 
vate? Surely, society is afraid of the effect of public ex- 
ecutions, and consequently in the greater number of the 
States, they are banished altogether. If capital punish- 
ment is good, why not inflict it in a public manner? if it 
be not good, why inflict it at all? The following re- 
marks from the Wew York Tribune are worthy of deep 
consideration. 

We object most strenuously to the Jaw requiring that 
men shajl be hung, but not te their being hung so long 
as the law requires it. The Courts, the Governor, the 
Sheriff, have done their simple duty in the premises, and 
we cast no blame en them. Yet we think the People do 
wrong in authorizing, commending Executions. Let us 
consider : 

Green was a cruel, wicked, wanton, horrible murderer 
—his crime one ef the most revolting and inexcusable 
that was ever heard of. So long as anybody was to be 
hung, he was just the man. Yet we believe ne good has 
been done by hanging him, but much evil. 

1. He is not punished. All his spiritual comforters be- 
lieve’that he died a penitent, regenerate christian man, 
and has gone to Heaven, whatever may be the fate of 
his hapiess wife. His execution, then, was not the dis- 
missal of a malefactor to his doom, as perpetual impris- 
onment would have been, but the elevation of a saint to 
glory. God had forgiven him all his sins, and was réady 
to receive him to endless joy; but frail, sinful Man de- 
cided that, though fit for Heaven, he was unfit for earth, 
and hung him. Those who most deemed him a saint 
weie most resolute for choking him to death as a sinner. 
We trust no part of the responsibility of this uamerciful 
deed devolves on us. ; 

2. The murder is not redressed. Hanging Green does 
not bring to life bis poor victim, ner in any way heal the 
wounds inflicted on her relatives and friends. It does 
not wipe out the stain of bleod from the land; it rather 
deepens it. 

8. It does not ieack men. that. murder will, surely be 
punished. Here is one_case of so called punishment, but 





im the Fountain, which was’ flashing in the 
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esoape detection or or patens 


uently h and murderers 
Not half p oye Tay mune State, are convicted, and 
it is far worse in,the newer Western States. The pun- 
ishment of Death, often defeats a conviction; the jurors 
dreading to convict unless on the most positive evidence 
where the consequence is 80 terrible and so remediless. 

4. It does teach revenge for injuries, The crowd who 
gathered, and swarmed, and swayed to and fro around 
the place of execution, eager for a sniff of the butchery 
if they could not be gratified with the si of it, went 
away—softened, penitent, meek, forgiving, think you? 
No, sirs! no more than the wolf who has first lapped 
bleod. They had taken'a striking lesson from a lofty 
quarter in the school of ‘an eye for an eye.’ Let one 
of them but suspect that his sister is wronged, or his 
wife untrue, or his friend.a traitor, and his hand will in- 
Stinctively grasp the knife erthe pistol. The communi- 
ty insists on blond for blood—why shall he let his wrongs 
go unrevenged? Why shall villainly go unscathed simply 
because haman lews have not provided for its punish- 
ment? Ah friends! these ‘*bloody instructors” will *‘re- 
turn to plague the inventor,’’ and so long as life for life 
is the law of the land we shall find Man lifting his hand 
in passion against his brother—-perhaps longer. We do 
not say that the worst sofa y will be 
uniformly good as the laws of that community, but it is 
idle to expect that they will be better. They never will. 





Theological Controversy.—No. 4. 
Letter to the Rev. R. Z. Mason, Methodist Preacher in 
Rutland, Vt. 

Dear 8ir,—In your former article, your principal ar- 
gument wus, that endless misery is.true, or man is not 
saved by grace; but, in your last, I perceive you make no 
attempt to sustain this position. Iam glad that I have 
suéceeded in showing 80 clearly, that salvation is all of 
grace according to Universalism, that you appear to be 
perfectly silenced on that point. 

I have frankly and fully admitted in my two former 
communications, that **the wages of sin is death,”’ 
and, as all have sinned, all do, and mus? receive their 
just-wages—that, ‘* in the day thou eatest thereof thou 
‘shalt surely die’’—and that when man becomes involved 
in this state of sin and death, if left to himself alone—if 
God had devised no means to save him—hbe would never 
have been saved—sin and death would have run on for- 
ever, or as long as man held a conscious being, and were 
it not for the gift of immortality, endless death—univer- 
sal, endless annihilation would have been the fate of all 
men! But God, in mercy and grace, saves all from this 
state of sin and moral death and annihilation, by his free 
gift to all of eternal life and immortality. Do you now 
understand me? In my judgment, your only urgument, 
in your last, simply proves what I have admitted above, 
viz., that sin involves man in death, and that man, left 
to himself, never would save himself from this death, 
and therefore, if God does not save him from it, it will 
run on, and man would never be saved. This is all true, 
but, it is far, very far from proving that elernal death is 
the penalty of the law. It is rather a death that would 
have been eternal, if God had not designed to save from 
it, and had appointed no means to bring it to an end,— 
Summer and winter and every thing else that has a be- 
ginning, would be eternal, it God had not planned that 
they should come toanend. Your argument does not 
prove that man deserves eternal death—but only death 
that would run on eternally, if God had not devised 
means to bring it to an end: I ask you, is endless death 
the penalty of the criminal law of Vermont for murder, 
because, when aman is executed, he is thrown intoa 





. | eternal life through Jesus. Christ our Lord?’’, Thia tree, 


unmerited gift gaves all from a death that would have 
been endless, had there“ been no gift of eternal life, nor 
an incorruptible ‘inheritance thai fadeth not away.’"— 
Thus have I disposed of your principal argument. 

I still think, that my illustration of sin.and its punish- 
ment, by reference to physical disease and its consequent 
pain, is a proper one, because, the Savior represents sin 
as a disease and himself asa Physician, and a}l disease 
is}probably, the result ofa violation of some of the Crea- 
tor’s laws, your essertion to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. I have the rery highest authority for using this il- 
lustration. 

On what you my of * atonement for past delinquen- 
ces,’ I would ask, if Christ pays up, in full, all the 
debt that the sinker owes God, what does God forgive 
the sinner? 

I deny that justice requires any more punishment for 
past offences, afte the sinner repents, ceases to sin and 
becomes holy, because, justice requires obedience, and 
when obedience isyielded, the end of justice is attained. 

I believe that God is perfectly * just, holy and righte- 
ous,’’ but I do nol believe that there is any opposing or 
conflicting qualitirs in the divine nature. ‘‘ He is in one 
mind and none car turn him, and what his soul desireth, 
even that he do¢th.’’ Love is the entire moral nature 
and disposition of God, and not merely ‘tone feature of 
his character’? as you seem to euppose; for GOD IS 
LOVE.” By thelove of God, I do not mean a passion, 
but benevolence, lindness or goodness. The Divine na- 
ture or dispositios is pure, unalloyed benevolence or 
kindness, and there is no principle in Him that is, in any 
degree, opposed to kindness or love. The justice of God 
—what ts it, but the rule of right prescribed by love or 
goodness? Nothing else. The Scriptures say, ‘* God’s 
tender mercies we over all his works.”? Query. Are his 
tender mercies «ver an endless hell? Again, it is writ- 
ten,’ **Also, unt) thee, O Lord, belongeth mercy, for 
thou renderest to every man according to his work.’’ 
—Ps. xii. 12. 


You say, ‘‘ Stange that a man with half a grain of 
sense, should suppose that every act of the Deity should 
be the offspring of unmingled love!’? I shall not pre- 
tend to determine, whether I possess, ‘*a half a grain of 
sense’’ or not; but this Iwill affirm, that it is my sin- 
cere and unwavering belef, that ‘every act of the Deity 
is the offspring of unningled love,’’ for ‘*GOD IS 
LOVE.”’ The Bible des not say that God is justice, 
power, wisdom or mercy. These are his attributes; but 
his esssential nature is Ibve or benevolence, entire un- 
mingled love; hence, all his acts are the offspring of 
love. His justice, and nercy, and truth, and holiness, are 
but the justice, mercy, and holiness of love. He loves 
all sinners with a chanreless, deathless love. He ever 
will love all, ** for he sever would have created anything 
to hate it.”” 


If Universalism is * one eyed,’’ as you say, Iam glad 
its vision is single, clear and distinct, not distorted, 
murky and contradictory like the optics of Methodism, 
peering for light amid the dark fogs of Partialism, and 
the trustration of the purposes and designs of the All 
wise and All-poweul. Christ said, ‘‘ If thine eye be 
single, thy whole body shall be full of light; but if thine 
eye be darkness, how great is that darkness.’’ 

It is better to hare a ‘* one idea religion’’ if that idea 


state of deatli, from which he cannot extricate himself, | is a great one and fills the universe, than to have a reli- 


and which will run on eternally unlesss God brings it to 
anend? Answer me this. 

Here let me say, for your information, that Universal- 
ists believe, that salvation consists in a deliverance from 
a state of evil, in which man is actually involved up to 
the time of his deliverance, and which would run on for- 
ever, if he were not saved from it; but justice does not 
require its continuance. 

If you will prove that any will sin eternally, I am free 
to allow that they will receive the wages of sin eternal- 
ly; but to sav as you do, that because man commences to 
sin, therefore, justice and the moral law require him to 
sin on eternally, is absurd to the highest degree! This is 
the very gist of your argument! 

The Scriptures say, that “‘the wages of sin is death,”” 
mot eternal death; but you are not willing to leave the 
matter as they leave it. You add, ‘‘eternal’’ death! Is 
it not plain, that all may receive the wages of sin, death, 
and afigrwards, all receive “ the gift of God which is 


gion composed of many ideas which are discordant and 
contradictory to eachother. The kingdom of Christ was 
founded on ‘* one idea,’’ hence the Scripture-writers al- 
ways speak of Chriit’s doctrine, in the singular number. 
They never speak ¢f his doctrines; but of the doctrines 
of men, devils, &c. Now, sir, you are welcome to all 
the prejudice you can get up in the minds of our readers 
against Universalism, by calling it ‘* a one-eyed, one- 
idea-religion.”’ 

I perceive that inorder to eseape my reductioad ab- 
surdum, you are driven to the necessity of supposing, 
that God will not pay all sinners their just wages, which 
you say, is eternal death. So you again join hands with 
the old serpent, in preaching, ‘* ye shall not surely die.”’ 
You ask me, ‘‘ If Ido not know that the pardon of an 
offence remits the punishment? If you mean deserved 
punishment for a past offence, I reply, I do not know any 
such thing. I know that Beccari and other law writers 





say, that a perfect government adwnits of no pardoning 


power—that is, in the sense of remitting punishment thay 
is justly deserved for a past offence, and I regard the dj- 
vine government as being a perfect moral government). 

The best civilians te me that in our government, thé 
pardoning power. is vested in the executive, not with a 
design, that he shall use it to save criminals from th 
requirements of moral. justice, but to. prevent the law 
from doing injustice to criminals,:in certain cases, 

You say you wrote ‘* Universalism teaches a hard doe 
trine to the sinner,” instead of bad doctrine. .Very well, 
It makes no difference with the argument. We allow 
that Universalism teaches a hard doctrine to the sinner, 
because God says, ‘‘ the way of the transgressor’’ or sin. 
ner, ‘*is hard.’’ If Universalism teaches a hard doc. 
trine to the sinner, I suppose its opposite teaches a soft, 
easy doctrine to the sinner! 

The doctrine of the old serpent—* ye shall not surely 
die’’—never belonged to Universalism, because we téach 
that the wages of sin is death, and there is no escape 
from deserved punishment, Partialists teach that all de- 
serve eternal death—but say they, ** ye shall not surely 
die’’—all who are saved never will receive one iota of 
the penalty of the law. Thus you may hand back this 
doctrine of the old serpent to Universalists as many times 
as you please, but it will never stay with them, because 
they never preach this doctrine and have no fellowship 
with it. You had Better keep it now, for your title to it 
is indisputable! 


ness was not the original inheritance of the human soul, 
independent of the gospel.’? That is, you ask me to prove 
a negutive—to prove that one of the assumed premises of 
your own argument js nol true! You must be a wonder- 
ful logician, beside being extremely modest, to make 
such a request as this! No sir. I will not prove a nega- 
tive. I ask you to prove the premises of your own argu- 
ment, or give it up. Ido most.emphatically deny, that 
“immortal blessedness’” was ever the inheritance of man, 
independent of the gospel plan of salvation. It was eter- 
ly man’s inheritance dy that plan, and by no other. I 
ask you, if God’s first, or otiginal plan of conferring 
eternal life and immortality on maa, has entirely failed, 
so that he has been obliged to give it up, and adopta 
new plan, what reason have we to suppose that his sec- 
ond plan will be any more successful than his first one? 
Will you look this question square in the face? 

You misrepresnt me in your last sentence. I hold that 
the mission of Christ was, not **to create souls that had 
never before existed,’’ but to save those that have al- 
ready been created, from sin and death, and, by the res- 
urrection, to change man from mortality to immortality, 
according to 1 Cor. 15th chapter. 

I remain yours, affectionately, for the gospel’s sake, 

Eut Baurtov. 
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Extracts from Noah Webster, LL, D. 
Showing that Gop and Goon are synonymous terms. 


**The Greek name of the Supreme Being, Theos, is 
derived from Theou, to run, or moveone's\ self. Hence, 
we discover the idea which the Greeks, originally enter- 
tertained of God, viz., that he was the great principle of 
motion. The same word, it is said, was primarily a 
propriated to the stars, as moving bodies, and it is, prob- 
able that in the early ages of Greece, the heavenly bodies 
might be esteemed deities, and denominated Theoi, mov- 
ing bodies or principles. 

‘©The Latin wotd, Deus, was used to denote the infe- 
rior beings which we call spirits or angels, or perhaps, 
one God atnong the several. To ‘give the true idea of 
Deus in French and English, the word should be render- 
ed le Dieu, the God. This at least maybe said of the 
word, in its true original sense; however it may have 
been used in the later ages of Rome. ’ 

** The English word, is merely the old Saxon adjective 
god, name spelt and pronounced good, [The o sounded 
ike 00.] 

**The German Golt, is from the same root. The 
words God and Good, therefore, are synonymous. The 
derivation of the word leads to the notion Which our an- 
cestors entertained of the Supreme Being. Supposing 
him to be the principle or author of good, they called 
him by way of eminence Good or the Good. By long 
use and the progress of knowledge, the word (good). be- 
came the name of the Great Creator, and we have added 
to it the ideas of justice, power, immutability, &c. 

‘*Had our heathen ancestors entertained different 
ideas of the Deity, and supposed justice to have been 
his leading attribute, if we may use the term, they w. 
have.called him the just ; and this appellation. uniform! 
appropriated to a certain invisible being, or osteal 








cause of certain events, oa in time, become the 
name of the Ws Such is th of opinion ia. 
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WATCHMAN! AND 1T0RY. 





\#Let us compare the nomes of the’ Deity in the: three. 
; the} Greek, ‘Pheos, denoting a moving deings 
or ciple’ of action, evinces ‘to us that the Gree 
gave the name to the cause of events, without having 
any very clear’ ideas of the nature or attributes of that 
cayse, They supposed the great operations of nature, 
tohave each its cause; and hence the plurality of causes, 
Theoi, or moving principles. The Romans. borrowed 
the sane word, Deus, and used it to denote the celestial 
agents or gods, which they supposed to exist, and to sx- 
‘perintend the affairs of the universe, 

« Our northern ancestors had an idea that all favora- 
ble events must have an efficient cause; and to this cause 
they gave the name of God or good. Hence we observe 
that the English and German words, God, and Gott, do 
not’ convey precisely the same idea, as the Theos, and 
Deus of the Greeks and Romans. The former cennot be 
used in the plural; as they are names of a single individ- 
ual being; the latter were used 9s names commen to a 
number of beings.’*— Webster’s Essays, (From the Con- 
necticut Universalist.) : 

We regard the above extract, as exceedingly valuable. 
Among other important facts, it shows to a demonstra- 
tion that God and Good are synonymous terms. Such @ 
fact, coming from such a source, corroborated as it might 
be, by other authorities of nearly equal celebrity for 
learning and general knowledge, cannot well be too 
highly estimated. it should be carefully preserved, and 
be often examined, till its truths are deeply impressed on 
the mind and heart. R. S. 

Statute Laws of Vermont. 

Mr. James Smilie a traveling bookseller, has placed in 
our hands a smal book, which he has for sale, entitled, 
«The Revised Statutes of the State of Vermont, reduc- 
edto Questions and Answers, for the use of schools and 
families, by Wm. B. Wedgwood, A, M., revised and cor- 
rected bya member of the Vermont Bar.”” We have 
jooked this book through, and deem it worthy of the at- 
tention of our citizens. We are right glad to see the 
jaws of Vermont brought within the compass of a com- 
mon Spelling-book. This book contains only 98 com- 
mon sized pages and is sold for 25 cts, and yet, you can 
find in it, a correct answer to almost aay question relat- 
ing to the Statute Laws vf this State, and people gener- 
ally, especially young persons, will be likely to obtain a | 
more correct view of the laws from this catechism than 
from the book of Revised Statutes itself. 





Br. J. H. Burnham, is abeut removing frem Cabot to 
South Troy Vt., and desises all letters and papers intend- 
ed for him, directed te South Troy, Vt. | 

Right glad are we that our Brethren in Troy are to | 
have among them a preacher of good talents and unex- 
ceptionable moral character. May they be zealous and 
prosper abundantly. 


eee * Pn 


Br. A. R. Abbett late of Lowell, Mass., has taken the 
pastoral charge of the Universalist Society in Bath, N. | 


H., and will be addressed accordingly. 


The age of Miss Lucy Darling, of Woodstock, whose 
death we published last week, should have been 59 years 
instead of 29. 


Remittances for the Watcaman. 
E. G. St, Johosbury East for self $1; Rev. K. H. 
Shoreham for J. W. $1,50; and $1,50for Registers. D. 
D. F. Burlington, for self $3; O. F., E. Swanton $2 for 
self; E. T. Bennington, for self $2; E. B. Athens Vt., 
for self $2,183; G. S. Pawlet for self and W. L. $1,50 
each. P. M. ‘So. Reading, for E. R. andJ. W. $1,50 
each, vos 
Notice. 


The Conference notified to be holden at South Wood- 
stock, is by particular request from thence, postponed to 
the fourth Wednesday and Thursday in Noy. R. S. 


a 
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Important From Mexico.—The N. Y. Sunstates 
that advices of a pacific character had been received 
from an ‘eminent private citizen in Mexico,” and 
that similar intelligence reached Washington Wednes- 
day night, direct from the city of Mexico. Diplo- 
matic relations will, itis stated, ‘be immediately re- 
sumed between the two republics. 





The Postmaster General has decided -that all news- 
pore. sne pamphlets may be carried out of the mail, 
ma 


Publication. 


A deplorable accident, renee the death ‘of 
fifteen’ or twenty persons, occurred in the Ohio Riv- 
er, on the 28th ult., near Shawneetown. Thesteam- 
boat Plymouth for St. Louis was run into and sunk 
by the steansboat’ Lady 
seguers escaped and sone were rescued through holes 
eut into’ 


or twenty deck passengers were drowned. 


| day, their ordinary labors and recreations, and assemble in 


coniractors, within thirty miles of the place of 


ison. The cabin pas- 


y the cain floer, but’ it is feared that fifteen 





in Noy, . 


Br. R. Streeter is topreacth its Téinbridge, the 4th Sab- 


bath in this month. 


Br. E. C. Payne will preach.at\Lyndon the 4th Sabbath 


- > brie ot Gbdew ont dosroud? 
Br. J.-H. Burnham will preach, in South Troy the 5th 


Sunday in Nevegnber. 


Br. K. Haven will preach in’ Hubbardton the 5th Sab- 


bath in November, 





Morats or 'Trapve.-Some of the flour dealers in 
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Oswego; N. Y., have refused to deliver to specula- 
tors who purchased of them lately; on account 
of the circumstances under which the’ purchases 
were made; that is te say; because buyers were 
aware of the advance of prices in Evrope and the 
sellers were not. This case, if carried before the 
courts, will settle a most important question. 

New Counterrert.—Lvok ont for counterfeit 2's 
on the Piscataqua’ Bank, Portsmouth, N. H. The 
bill is well calculated to deceive. 


| 





The city of Providence has a population of $1,750; 
showing an increase of .5,579 in five years. 


“ a 


Anornuer Bounpary Qvestion.—The St. Louis 
Republican anticipates considerable trouble in settling 
the question of the boundary line between Missouri 
and lowa. ‘The latter State has undertaken to leg- 
islate over the disputed territory, and the Grand Ju- 
ry of Davis county, lowa, have found bills of indict- 
ment against the Sheriff of Schuyler county, Missou- 
ri, for attempting to serve processes within the line of 
boandary claimed by Lowa. 
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STATE OF VERMONT. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


BY THE GOVERNOR. 


The Lord is good to all, and his tender mercies are over all 
his works. He is fall of compassion and gracious. His Jov- 
ing kindness is excellent. !t-becomes us at ald times, to utter 
abundantly the memary of his great geodness and to sing of | 
his righteousness. Especially should we do this, at the close 
of the season of the year when the earth, in the mysterious 
strength of its prodactive power, has been made to yield the 
precious fruits, adapted. in tie wisdom and goodness of the 
Creator, to the nourishment and sustenance of man. 

1 do, therefore, appoint THURSDAY ‘THE TWENTY- 
SEVENTH DAY OF NOVEMBER instant, to be observed 
as a day of THANKSGIVING and PRAISE throughout this State, 
recommending to all the people thereof, to suspend, on that 








their respective places of pubbic worship, to send up the cheer- 
Se homags of grateful hearts to God our Creator and Bene- 
actor. r 

Let us come before ‘his presence with thanksgiving, and 
enter his courts with praise. Let us praise him for his good- 
ness, for his holiness, fer his justice, his mercy, his faithfulness 
and his truth—all beautifully and harmoniously bleaded in the 
* Cross, where God the Savior Joved and died.” 

Let us thank him for Christ’s mission of love to man, and 
for the agency of the Holy Spirit im reproving the world of 
sin, and guiding it into all truth. 

Let us praise him tor our temporal mercies—that he hath 
given us rain from heaven, and fruitful seasons, filling our 
hearts with food and gladness,—that he hath blessed us with 





favored us with social blessing and civil rights, and hath given 
us institutions which protect us ia ee det of them. 
Letus give thanks for our exempfion from the scourge of | 


war—for the advancing epirit of peace—for the prevalence of | 


sulyect, and for the hope we are permitted to entertain that} 


wosk of rigbeousness shall be peace, and the effect of right- 
eousress shall be quietness and assurance forever. 

And Jet there be mingled with our thanksgivings, forvent love | 
to the universal brotherhood of man, irrespective of the ac- 
cidents ‘of birth, condition. or color, Amid the joy of our | 
hearts, let us think of the friendiess and destitute—the widow | 
and the fatherless—the stranger and the bendman—cherishing | 
a just sense of our relation to the whole human family—re- | 
membering that all are created equa] and are members one of | 
another, and that, by the law of Christian charity, we are not| 
permitted to live unto ourselves, but should live and labor for | 
the good of all. | 

And in considering the condition of men, let us endeavor to | 
form a just conception of their spiritual wants, illustrated as | 
they are, in every part of the world, by uncultivated or per- | 
verted intellect, by practical forgetfulness of God—by indif- 
ference to his claims upon human obedience, and by the train 
of temporal evils to individuals and nations connected there- 
with; and let our season of thanksgiving and praise be signal- 


purposes of good to a nearer appros imation to the feelings and 

purposes which eharacterized the mission and |ife of the Sa- 

vior of men. 

Given under my hand at Middlebury, this eighth day of No- 
vember,-in the year of our Lord, one thousand eight hundred 
and forty-five, and ot the Independence of the United States, 
the seventieth. WILLIAM SLADE. 
By the’Governor: 

Gro. H. Beaman, Secretary. 





Appointments. 
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Br. J. Boyden appoints to preach in Waterville, the 
Ath. Sunday-in Nov. 


iBr. N. C.'Hodgdon will preach.at Randolph Centre the 





ized by the elevation of our feelings of compassion, and our} 





Ath Sabbath in Nox. 
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Died. 
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* Death! thou hast alf seasons for thine own.” 
In Montpelier, Mrs. Sépbrenia Stevens, wife of Mr. P. 


Stevens expired Aug. 26, aged 38 years. During a lon 
and painful sickness, she manifested a fortitude, a strengt 
of mind, seldom equalled; and the caltn trustfulness of 
a child of God. Disease had for a long time been prey- 
ing upon her constitution, naturally delicate; and thoughts 
of death had grown familiar day by day, until its shad- 
ows gathered over her, ere her sun of life had reached 
its meridian. She was surrounded by circumstances which 
would strongly induce a love of life. 
brothers, an affectionate husband, and tender, little chil- 
dren, around whom the tendrils of her loving heart were 
firmly entwined, for these she would gladly live, that she 
might guard and shield them, from the temptations and 
wiles that are in the world, yet calmly, without a mur- 
mur, and with a resignation beautiful to behold, did she 
express her confidence in her Father's love and goodness; 
that His will was hers, and though suffering in body, 
with spirit untroubled—leanin 

triumphed over death. The 
by her bedside, and the perfect serenity with whith she 
smiled as she conversed of her departure, “As a consuma- 
tion devoutly to be wished.” 
her eye, as she replied, when aske 
meet us in heaven? ‘* certainly, to part no more.”’ will 
be cherished in dear remembrance evermore. 
of her little sons who had been taken from her, she said 
***twas a sweet thought, they would welcome her te 
Heaven.”’ 
she tenderly bid her weeping friends ** good bye,” leav- 
ing messages of love for absent ones. 
rian, she believed in the accomplishment of the Savior’s 
mission in the ‘‘fulness of time.*’ 
‘*hers was a-religion of love;’’ yes, and her spirit has 
only put off its chrysalis of earthliness—burst its prison- 
ae and soared away, to its native home of light and 
ove. 
consolation of the religion of His Son, prove a balm for 
every wounded heart. M.S 


Parents, sisters and 


oa her Savior, dying, she 
ast week of her life I was 


The f° which beamed in 
. if she expected to 


Speaking 


Bat a few hours before she breathed her last 
hough no secta- 


As one remarked 


May the grace of the Father of mercies, and the 


& te» 
In Montpelier, Nov.'8, Carlos, son of Addison and 


Mary Peck aged 3 months and 10 days. 


“his lovely 10se so sweet and fair. 
Called off by early doom, 
Just came to show how sweet a flower 
Tn Paradise may bloom.” 
in Norwich, Mr. William Slack jr. aged 43 rears. He 


has left a large circle of friends to mourn his sudden exit 
to the spirit-world. Beloved as a man, respected as a 
neighbor, many sympathize with his bereaved family. 
May bis death be sanctified to all who mourn. 


J. B. M. 
In Hanover, Mrs. Delane, aged 60 years.. She was a 


believer in the doctrine of the restitution, lived and died 
means of moral asd intellectual improvement —that he hath | in this faith;—has left abusband and six children, to 
| whom she was a kind and devoted mother. As a neigh- 
bor ever obliging and kind. May the censolations of the 
gospel of Jesus, ia which life and immortality are brought 
better views of the true scope of Christ’s teachings on this | *° light, be theirs. B. M 


In Richmond, Nov. the 4th, Elihu Barber, aged 73. 


the time will come. when the meek shall inherit the earth,| Br. Barber was one of my first acquaintance in Richmond 
and delight themselves in “the abundance of peace,—when the | in 1833, and continued a warm friend, and a constant and 
| liberal supporter, to the end of his life; leaving a request 
about half an hour before he died, that I should preach 
| his funeral sermon, which I did from the words of Jesus 
to his disciples, recorded, Jehn, xiv. 19, ‘* Because I live, 
ye shall live also,”’ and if ever I had divine support: in 


preaching, it was on that eceasion. The congregation 
was large and very attentive, manifesting that each one 
had an interest inthe all important subject. And truly, 
what can afford the believer so much corsolation, as te 
know that his redeemer lives, and feel the sweet flowings 
of God’s love through bim, filling his soul with joy, peace, 
and comfort. which the world can neither give, nor take 
away. Br. Barber suffered much during the last years of 
his life by itl health, and for the last year, seemed to be 
conscious that he was coming down for the last time; 
gave up his friends, and all worldly enjoyments gradual- 
ly, and seemed to draw nearer to God in prayer and med- 
itation, until he obtained a full victory -over the fear of 
death, and fell sweetly and calmly asleep in Jesus. 
While we all mourn his absence, ‘may a full participation 
in the blessings of the Gospel of Ged’s grace, prepare 
us all to follew in the triumphs of faith, and that love 
which is stranger than death. T. Brewnine. 











VOCAL CONCERT. 


‘R. GODDING will give a concert at the Free Church, oa 
Monday 24th inst. Thémach admired Boy will aid is 
the petformances The Ladies, Clergymen, &ditors free. ‘Mr. 
G. will sing 10 of the-most feeling songs sung at this dey with 
a Mel.deon or Seraphene eccompaniment and he feels-desir- 
ous for a full attendance 
{> Tickets 12 1-2 cts. to be had at J. T. Marston’s Book 
Store, doors opened at 7, commence at 7 1-2. 
Montpelier, Nov: £7. 
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When through he be ind doth range 
the world the mi > 
How wondrous queen and yet how strange, 
To mark the paths mankind have trod, 
In searching out teir Maker, Gop. 
*Tis thought much the greater part, 
{Ke doubt, by many an honest heart,) 
hat He who ne'er was aught but Love, 
Will come with vengeance from above, 
To inflict the vile with awful pain, 
And endless death will ever reign. 
But why all this, O ye who know? 
Come tell! O tell us why "tis so! 
The world was made, and all therein; 
Therefore, which tempted Eve to sin; 
The Heavens above, the Earth below; 
The rearing seas, which ebb and flow; 
Our race, of which no two's the same, 
In mind, in deed, in virtue, fame. 
Then why, once more I fain would ask, 
And deem it most a noble task, 
Are we, beyond the silent grave 
Toss’d to and fro, by mis’ry’s wave? 
On every gale that sweeps the sky. 
Let each send forth the question wh 
Tis thus, till earth’s remotest bounds, 
Re-echo well the pealing sounds, 
As much as humbly in their turn, 
To say, they would the answer learn, 
If Nature’s works cannot assign 
For why, or show the great design, 
. Think not, ye boasted sons of art, 
To act a wiser, nobler part. 
One thing ye know, though darkness brood, 
The great I AM pronounced as good, 
Every object of his toil, 
That skims the deep, or treads the soil. 
He had of course, some end in view, 
And means to gain this end ’tis true, 
Then may not he in pow’r and might, 
Who out of darkness call’d up light, 
Make all the sons of cruel strife, 
The subjects of eternal life. 
Burlington, 1845. 
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Life’s Ladder. 


BY HELEN ASHTON, 

“* Mary,” said Mrs. Stewart to her daughter, “1 
think you go too far in allowing such particular at- 
tentions on the part of James Newton. He is of 
excellent family and quiet agreeable, and for a part- 
ner in the dance, now and then might do, but then 
he is but a poor doctor, and now when his devotion 
becomes marked it is time it was checked.” 

Mary blushed and dared not look her mother in 
the face, for she felt guilty of having received New- 
tun’s attentions without «disfavor, and she was io 
much under the control of her step-mother to ask 
whether the objection against her new admirer was 
valid. Mrs. Stewart saw her demeanor and reading 
her heart proceeded. 

“There is Geoge Sanford now, who is indepen- 
dantly rich, and could maintain a wife in the best 
style. He admires you, and, with a little encourage- 
ment, could be brought to propose.” 

** But ma,” said Mary, looking up, hesitatingly 
after a pause, during which she plied her needle with 
increased velocity, ‘is it right, is it maidenly to 
mak advances, even if one liked the gentleman?”* 

Mrs. Stewart laid her work down on the table, and 
seating herself in the chair, said— 

* Really, Mary, you are so full of such romantic 
notions. Proper? Tobe sure. Maidenly? Why, 
how else would a bashful man, such as Mr. Sanford, 

et a wife. No girl ought to overstep certain limits. 

ut when she sees a man dying for her, who yet is 
so modest that he lacks the courage to address her, 
she is a dunce if she does not encourage him. Men 
have to be managed, child, men have to be managed. 
I would not for the world tell you any thing indecor- 
ous, but neither would Ihave you throw away a 
fortune from false notions of propriety.” 

Mary plied her needle again with increased rapid- 
ity, and finally said, timidly— 

‘© But suppose one cannot love the rich suitor.” 

She did not dare to raise her eyes as she spoke, 
and when she had finished, her heightened color and 
nervous agitation seemed to imply that she feared 
the effect her words would produce. Her mother 
suffered a minute to elapse before replying, durin 
which delay Mary felt as if she could sink throug 
the floor, for she knew that her mother’s eyes were 
bent on her disapprovingly, though she saw it not. 

**Lam astonished,” at last began Mrs. Stewart, 
**] am astonished Mary, that you will persist in these 
foolish notions, Love! what is it? The love you 














dream of is childish, ridiculous sentiment, which is 


‘When poverty comes iu at the door love flies out 
of the window,’ and if you look around among our 
acquaintance, you will see the truth of the saying. 
There is Mrs, Beech, now a sickly creature, 
worn down with care, who, Bs ans married, was the 
helle of the circle. She married for love, and don’t 
now, | believe, spend one happy day inthe year. 
Contrast ber with Mrs. Jones, whom you remember, 
a thin, embarrassed girl, but who since her uniun 
with the rich Mr. Jones, has been transformed into 
one of the most lady-like of our acquaintance, and 
has a carriage and servants at her control. She al- 
ways dresses in the first style, gives elegant parties, 
and is the envy of all who Lovet her.” 

Mary listened in silence, not daring to reply. A 
silence of several minutes ensued, when Mrs. bew- 
art resumed is a milder tone. 

«| should be sorry to think, Mary, that you enter 
tained any sentiments, but those of a mere acquain- 
tance, for this young sprain. With Sanford it is 
a different matter. He is rich and would ensure 
you happiness ; but with Mr. Newton for a husband, 
your life would be a continual struggle against mor- 
tification, want and misfortune. But I have the con- 
fidence in you which persuades me that you agree 
with me, and that oo so important a matter as this, 
we shall not differ. You have alwas been a dutiful 
child Mary, and I hope, in this matter, you will not 
pain my heart.” 

Mrs. Stewart had not been wrong in her estimate 
of the effect these words would have on Mary. 
Tears gathered into her daughters eyes. She flung 
her arms around her mother’s neck, and promised to 
obey her wishes. She had been conquered. 

The gay circle in B——soon heared of the ap- 
proaching marriage of Miss Stewart, to Mr. Sanford, 
for whom, it was curiously whispered, the poor 
Newton had been discarded. ‘The wedding was 
celebrated with great magnificence ; and the equip- 
age, mansion and furniture of the bride, were for six 
months the town talk. 

Years passed. The young physician gradually 
acquireda practice, and: married an estimable wo- 
man, with whom he enjoyed unalloyed felicity. At 
first, indeed, the young couple had to practice the 
most rigid economy, but their mutual love sweetened 
whatever might have been bitter in their lot, and 
when they contemplated their small but neat parlors, 
neither Newton nor his wife would have exchanged 
their lot for royalty. Gradually their means increas- 
ed, and when they moved into a large house in one 
of the principle streets of the city, they enjoyed their 
now really handsome dwelling the more because it 
had been slowly acquired. 

This event happened just as the great crisis in the 
financial world come on, a few years since, when so 
many families Jost theirall. Among others Mr. San- 
ford was reduced to beggary, by the bankruptcy of 
the United States Bank, in whose stock his whole 
fortune was invested. And now came the punish- 
ment of Mrs. Stewart’s mercenary spirit. She saw 
her favorite daughter plunged into poverty, with a 
husband with whom Mary could not sympathize, and 
why, by his habits of luxurous indelence, had he- 
come unfit to struggle with the world for his daily 
bread. There was no hope therefore, that he would 
ever rise from the situation into which he was now 
plunged. 

“Do you know I told you,” said one of Mary’s 
early friends to another, “that Mrs. Stewart might 
live to repent her refusal of Doctor Newton? [ won- 
der if my word’s havo’t come true.” 

Her companion sighed as she answered— 

‘It isa great error to look only after wealth in 
marrying children. For the daughters of most o 
this and every city, an industrious young man is the 
most fitting husband. Let young folks begin humble, 
if they would live well in the middle of life, and old 
age. Better to start atthe foot of the ladder and 
ascend, than begin at the top and go down.” 


do. 


Choice of Professions. 


When a youth leaves school, or completes his col- 
lege course, his education is not completed—he has 
only laid the foundatiou upon which he is afterwards 
to rear the superstructure of his fame and fortue. 
He has still to go through another course of educa- 
tion. If he have to depend upon himself to make 
his way through life he has to choose some trade, 
occupation or profession. Asin this country there 
are very few who have not to labor in some way ; 
if he do not employ his hand in rough aad toilsome 








dissipated the instant you enter on the realities of 





labor, he must work with his good right hand. 
One of the most important consitorstionty then, 





f | distance. promptly attended to. 





are left free to choose, enter upon 
and medicine, or engage in merchandixe, Who are 
far better qualified to handle the plough. In the 
fancied superiority of these over all other pursuits, 
they entirely overlook those for which they are fied, 
and heace comparatively few succeed, 

It has often heen a matter of surprise to us that so 
many men who have been brought upin the country, 
should abandon their own ‘vine and fig tree,” 
for the precarious business of merchandise for the 
equally precarious professions of law and medicine, 
Agriculture when properly attended to, if it do not 
lead to splendid fortunes, affords the means of in- 
dependence, while success, in the other professions 
is uncertain. Both the professions of law and med- 
icine are over stocked. Our medical colleges furnish 
M, D.’s by thousands every year, and lawyers are 
manufactured with as little trouble. It is true some 
make hits, but where one succeeds fifty fail ; where 
one acquires distinction fifty drag on a weary life~a 
lite almost without hope. 

In too many cases many enter these professions 
from a mistaken appreciation of their own talents; 
many from a foolish pride—from a foolish notion 
that a practical farmer, or a practical mechanic is 
o respectable in society ; they should recollect 
that 

“ Honor and shame from no condition rise, 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies,” 





Woman. 

Great indeed is the task assigned to woman ; who 
can elevate its dignity? Not to make laws, not to 
lead armies, not govern empires ; but to form those 
by whom laws are made, armies led, and empires 
governed ; to guard against the slightest taint of 
bodily infirmity the frail yet spotless creature whose 
moral no less than physical being must be derived 
from her ; to inspire those principles, to inculcate 
those doctrines, to animate those sentiments which 
generations yet unborn and nations yet uncivilized 
shall learn to bless; to soften firmness into mercy 
and chasten honor into refinement; to exalt gener- 
osity into virtue ; by a soothing care to allay the an- 
guish of the body and the far worse anguish of t e 
mind ; by her tenderness to disarm passion ; by her 
purity to triuwwph over senses; to cheer the scholar 
sinking under his toil ; ta console the statesman for 
the ingratitude of a mistaken people ; to be com- 
pensation for friends that are perfidious, for happi- 
ness that has passed away. Such is her vocation. 
The couch of the deserted friend, the cross of the 
rejected Savior—these are theatres on which her 
greatest triuinphs have been achieved. Such is her 
destiny; to visit the fosaken, to attend the neglected: 
when monarchs abandon, when counsellors betray, 
when justice prosecutes, when brethren and disciples 
flee, to remain unshaken and unchaged and exhibit 
in this lower world a type of that love, pure, con- 
stant, and ineffable, which in another world we are 
taught to believe, is the test of virtue. —Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 
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) fg haat te ALMANAC AND REGISTER, 
FOR 1846, for sale at the Universalist Watchman Of- 
fice. ‘The work is larger than last year—anawers every a 
pose of an almanac—gives a statistical account of the whole 
Denomination, and contains a number of doctrinal articles 
worth more than the cost of the work. Every Universalist 
should have a copy, and every Partialist should read it. Price 
1g 1-2 cents single—$1,00 perdozen. All good orders — 





EV. 5. A. HOLBROOK’S Poetic Sermon—“ Nature and 
Grace co pared”—for sale at this Office. Price 10 cts. 
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